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This  Spring 


This  Spring  you  will  not  see 

The  lilies  of  the  valley  near  our  door, 

Proud,  white-belled  columns  in  the  cool  green  leaves. 

You  will  not  feel 

The  breath  of  evening  like  a  benediction 

Upon  your  forehead  as  the  Spring  grows  old, 

Nor  call  the  summer  stars  again  by  name 

When  June  draws  on.    We  sat 

So  often  on  the  porch  and  watched  our  Spring 

And  Summer  circle  by. 

We  sat  without  the  edge  of  the  year's  path, 

Proud,  wondering,  content. 

This  Spring  I  sit  alone. 

The  valley  lilies  are  as  sweet  as  then, 

But  you  were  snatched  away. 

Your  look  of  dazed  surprise  was  imaged  in  my  heart. 

No  grief,  no  pain,  just  numbed  astonishment 

Will  be  reflected  now  until 

Spring  comes  no  more. 


-Mabel  Talbot 


JEFFERSON'S  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Lucille  Welsh,  U.  C.  4 
First  Prize,  Annual  Jefferson-Mullen  Essay  Contest 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1790.  The  controversy  it  created  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  two  conflicting  principles  of  constitutional  con- 
struction, the  doctrine  of  strict  construction  so  ably  laid  down 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  doctrine  of  broad  or  liberal 
construction  set  forth  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

A  very  brief  study  of  what  the  Bank  Bill  was  and  of  the 
debate  and  conflict  over  it  in  the  House  and  in  the  Cabinet  is 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  Jefferson's  arguments 
against  its  constitutionality. 

The  National  Bank  was  an  inevitable  part  of  Hamilton's 
financial  system.  His  great  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
finance  and  the  history  of  banking  was  so  unusual  that  his 
report  on  the  bank  was  a  very  persuasive  document.  Its  adop- 
tion was  also  inevitable  because  of  Hamilton's  commanding 
influence  at  that  time  and  because  he  was  backed  by  the  capital- 
ists. His  lobbies  were  so  organized  that  he  was  able  to  control 
legislation. 

The  bill  proposed  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars,  one-fourth 
of  which  was  to  be  payable  in  specie  and  the  rest  in  certificates 
of  the  public  debt.  The  government  was  to  subscribe  one-fifth 
of  the  capital  stock,  which  sum  was  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
bank.  Hamilton  listed  three  advantages  of  the  bank  in  order  to 
show  its  service  to  the  government  and  to  justify  the  measure. 
These  were  the  augmentation  of  active  or  productive  capital; 
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greater  facility  of  government  in  obtaining  pecuniary  aids, 
especially  in  emergencies;  and  the  increased  facility  in  the 
payment  of  taxes. 

Maclay,  in  The  Journal  of  William  Maclay,  said  that  it  was 
absolutely  futile  to  oppose  the  bill  because  the  merchants  were 
all  for  it;  they  were  "magnetically  drawn  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  moneyed  interest. "  The  Bank  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
without  any  conflict,  but  in  the  House  the  situation  was 
different,  Madison  led  the  opposition  and  since  he  spoke  only 
after  several  conferences  with  Jefferson,  it  is  felt  that  Jeffer- 
son's ideas  were  being  aired  by  him.  He  based  his  arguments 
on  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  an  institution.  However,  the 
bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  President  Washington 
for  his  signature. 

Thus  the  battle  was  transferred  to  the  Cabinet.  Washington 
was  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  idea  was  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution.  Therefore,  he  discussed  the  bill  informally 
with  Jefferson  and  then  requested  written  opinions  from  Jeffer- 
son, the  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Edmund  Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Gen- 
eral Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Jefferson  and  Randolph 
opposed  the  bank  as  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  while 
Hamilton  called  it  a  "fiscal  agency"  which  the  government 
could  create  by  implied  powers.  Knox  agreed  with  Hamilton. 
Jefferson  expressed  his  opinion  with  all  the  force  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  it  was,  therefore,  a  powerful  challenge  to  and  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers. 
His  written  statement  in  reply  to  Washington's  request  is  con- 
sidered as  a  text  of  the  true  republican  faith  on  the  subject  of 
constitutional  interpretation. 

Hamilton  could  not  stand  any  opposition  to  his  dictatorial 
disposition  and,  since  he  was  temperamentally  incapable  of  any 
differentiation  between  political  opposition  and  personal  hos- 
tility, this  marked  the  definite  break  between  Jefferson  and  him. 
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Hamilton  said  the  fact  that  Jefferson  wrote  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  bank,  could  bear  only  one  interpretation — "  asperity  and 
ill  humor  toward  me."  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  held  no 
ill  feeling  toward  the  president  when  the  latter  finally  signed 
the  Bank  Bill.  In  fact,  shortly  after  that,  Jefferson  paid 
Washington  the  highest  compliment  he  could,  saying,  "It  is 
fortunate  that  our  first  executive  magistrate  is  purely  and 
zealously  republican. ' ' 

Jefferson  based  his  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  grounds  of 
its  unconstitutionality.  He  first  set  forth  eight  different  things 
that  the  Bank  Bill  would  do  and  pointed  out  the  various  laws 
that  each  would  be  opposed  to.  First,  it  would  form  the  sub- 
scribers into  a  corporation  when  the  government  has  no  power 
to  form  corporations.  It  would  enable  these  subscribers  in  their 
corporate  capacities  to  receive  grants  of  land.  This  would  be 
against  the  laws  of  "Mortmain,"  for  even  though  the  Constitu- 
tion controls  these  laws  in  permitting  Congress  itself  to  hold 
land  for  certain  purposes,  it  does  not  allow  Congress  to  give 
such  a  right  to  other  corporate  bodies.  It  would  give  alien 
subscribers  the  privilege  of  holding  lands,  and  that  would  be 
against  the  alien  laws.  It  would  create  a  line  of  successors  who 
would  receive  the  land  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  thus 
changing  the  course  of  descents.  It  would  put  the  lands  out  of 
the  reach  of  either  forfeiture  or  escheat  and  would,  therefore, 
be  against  those  laws,  respectively.  It  would  allow  successors, 
in  a  certain  line,  to  obtain  personal  property.  This  would  be 
against  the  laws  of  distribution.  It  would  give  the  subscribers 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  banking  under  national  authority, 
thus  violating  the  monopoly  laws.  In  order  to  protect  the 
subscribers  from  the  control  of  the  state  legislature,  it  would 
empower  them  to  make  laws  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 
In  such  a  case,  such  powers  would  probably  be  construed. 

In  Jefferson's  opinion  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  lies 
in  Article  X  of  the  Constitution  which  states  that  "the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
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prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Since  the  definite  powers 
delegated  to  Congress  are  listed  in  Section  8  of  Article  I,  to  go 
beyond  these  definite  powers  would  mean  the  possession  by 
Congress  of  a  boundless  field  of  power  which  could  no  longer 
be  defined.  It  was  Jefferson's  belief  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  delegate  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  incorporate  a 
bank  nor  the  powers  assumed  in  connection  with  it.  He  also 
held  that  these  powers  were  not  among  the  specially  enumerated 
powers,  for  these  latter  are :  the  power  to  lay  taxes  for  paying 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Bank  Bill  neither  pays  a 
debt  nor  lays  a  tax;  the  right  to  borrow  money,  but  the  Bank 
Bill  does  not  borrow  nor  ensures  that  it  will  borrow,  but  it 
leaves  the  bank  free  to  lend  or  not  to  lend  to  the  public;  and  the 
right  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between 
States,  and  with  Indian  tribes,  but  the  erection  of  a  bank  and 
the  regulation  of  commerce  are  very  different.  It  is  true  that 
the  erection  of  a  bank  would  create  the  subject  of  commerce  in 
the  bills,  but  it  would  not  regulate  it,  for  to  make  a  thing  in 
order  that  it  might  be  bought  and  sold  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
making  regulations  for  buying  and  selling.  Even  if  it  could  be 
considered  an  exercise  of  power  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, it  would  be  null  and  void  for  it  would  extend  as  much 
power  over  a  state's  internal  commerce,  that  is,  between  citizen 
and  citizen,  as  over  its  external  commerce.  The  Constitution 
did  not  give  Congress  the  power  over  the  internal  regulation  of 
commerce  of  a  state,  for  that  power  was  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  state's  own  legislature.  Congress  has  power  over  only 
the  external  commerce.  Therefore,  the  Bank  Bill  was  proposed 
as  "productive  of  considerable  advantages  to  trade"  and  not 
as  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  trade. 

Jefferson  also  declared  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank 
did  not  come  under  the  "general  phrases"  of  the  Constitution 
where  the  authority  is  granted  to  impose  taxes  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  to  make  laws  necessarv  and 
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proper  for  carrying  out  the  enumerated  powers.  Jefferson 
explained  the  first  of  the  general  phrases  in  that  the  laying  of 
the  tax  is  the  power  and  the  general  welfare  is  the  purpose. 
Congress,  he  said,  could  not  lay  taxes  for  any  purpose  it  wishes, 
but  only  to  pay  debts  or  provide  for  the  general  welfare. 
Neither  is  Congress  to  do  just  anything  it  wishes  with  respect  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  but  must  only  lay 
taxes  for  it.  If  the  provision  for  the  general  welfare  was  to  be 
taken  separately  and  with  no  regard  for  it  as  the  purpose  of 
laying  taxes,  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  other 
powers;  for  then  the  whole  thing  could  be  reduced  to  a  single 
phrase,  that  is,  the  instituting  of  Congress  with  the  power  to  do 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  United  States,  Congress  itself 
being  the  judge  of  what  would  be  good  or  not  good.  Jefferson 
stated  very  emphatically  that  no  such  universal  power  as  that 
was  intended  and  that  the  real  intention  was  to  keep  Congress 
strictly  within  its  enumerated  powers  and  those  other  powers 
necessary  to  carry  them  out.  Jefferson  then  reminded  them  of 
the  fact  that  this  very  power,  now  proposed  as  a  means,  was 
rejected  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  an  end.  At  that 
time  the  proposal  was  made  to  authorize  Congress  to  open 
canals  and  empower  them  to  incorporate.  This  proposal  was 
rejected,  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  its  rejection  was  that 
they  would  then  have  the  very  great  power  to  set  up  a  bank 
which  would  make  the  big  cities,  where  the  question  was  causing 
much  feeling,  opposed  to  accepting  the  Constitution. 

He  interpreted  the  necessary  and  proper  clause  concerning 
the  execution  of  enumerated  powers  by  placing  emphasis  on  the 
word  "necessary."  The  enumerated  powers  could  be  executed 
fully  and  completely  without  a  bank,  and  therefore  the  bank 
was  not  necessary.  Since  the  bank  was  not  necessary,  it  was 
not  authorized.  Some  people  held  that  a  bank  would  facilitate 
and  make  for  convenience  in  the  collection  of  taxes  because  the 
bank  bills  might  be  a  little  more  convenient  than  treasury  orders 
in  the   payment   of   taxes.      However,    the    Constitution   made 
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allowance  for  only  the  necessary  means,  and  not  for  the 
convenient.  There  is  snch  a  slight  difference  in  the  degree  of 
convenience  of  the  bank  bills  and  the  treasury  orders  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  the  necessity  which  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  in  the  assuming  of  a  non-enumerated  power. 

Jefferson  made  quite  an  examination  of  the  convenience  of  a 
bank  bill  because  some  people  felt  that  if  convenience  could  not 
be  considered  in  the  management  of  the  authority  of  a  govern- 
ment, that  government  would  be  hopelessly  restricted.  After  a 
study  of  the  bill,  Jofferson  contended  that  the  report  stated 
only  a  general  convenience  and  that  was  the  preventing  of  the 
transportation  and  retransportation  of  money  between  the 
States  and  the  treasury.  However,  according  to  Jefferson, 
treasury  orders  and  bills  of  exchange  prevented  the  displace- 
ment of  the  main  part  of  the  collected  money.  The  treasury 
orders  were  used  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  salaries  in 
each  state  by  the  State  Collector  and  took  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  export  of  money  of  the  state.  Bills  of  exchange  were 
used  in  case  the  balance  of  commerce  was  in  favor  of  one  state 
and  against  one  in  which  the  government  resided  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  latter  to  remit  the  surplus  of  taxes  to  the 
former.  Jefferson  pointed  out  that  this  procedure  would  be 
necessary  even  if  there  were  a  bank.  If  these  two  methods  for 
the  payment  of  money  between  the  States  and  the  government 
failed,  the  failure  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any  other 
method.  Jefferson  feared  that  if  such  a  construction  were 
placed  upon  the  Constitution,  every  non-enumerated  power 
would  be  classd  as  convenient.  Since  this  would  reduce  the 
whole  thing  to  one  power,  the  Constitution  restrained  those 
laws  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  enumerated  powers  to  the 
"  necessary.' ' 

Jefferson  went  on  to  say  that  existing  banks  would  lend,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  it,  because  it  would  create 
competition  among  them.  The  bill,  he  held,  would  bind  everyone 
to  the  National  Bank,  which  would  be  free  to  refuse  any  or  all 
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arrangements  except  those  on  their  own  terms,  because  the 
public  would  not  be  able  to  employ  any  other  bank.  Jefferson 
pointed  out  that  such  established  banks  as  that  of  Philadelphia 
had  carried  on  a  successful  business  and  in  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  treasury.  By  this  method  their  post-notes 
were  paid  by  any  State  Collector  to  whom  they  were  presented. 
This  fact,  Jefferson  insisted,  proved  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  a  non-enumerated  power  as  a 
means  to  carrying  out  an  enumerated  one.  Therefore,  since  this 
method  of  banking  might  be  done,  had  been  done,  and  would  be 
done,  Jefferson  held  that  the  necessity  for  a  National  Bank  did 
not  exist  and  therefore,  such  a  bank  was  not  justified. 

Some  argued  that  to  have  a  uniform  currency  over  all  the 
States,  rather  than  limited  to  a  single  state,  would  be  more 
convenient.  Jefferson  answered  this  argument  by  saying  it 
would  be  still  more  convenient  if  there  should  be  a  bank  whose 
bills  should  have  currency  all  over  the  world,  but  that  it  did  not 
follow,  because  of  this  superior  conveniency,  that  there  was  a 
power  to  establish  it,  or  that  the  world  could  not  go  without  it. 

Jefferson  felt  that  for  such  a  very  slight  convenience,  the 
Constitution  did  not  intend  that  Congress  be  authorized  to 
break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
several  States,  such  laws  as  Mortmain,  Alienage,  and  monopoly. 
He  declared  that  only  a  necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means 
could  justify  such  an  act.  He  referred  to  the  President's  veto 
as  a  shield  that  the  Constitution  provided  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  Executive,  of  the  Judiciary,  and  of  the  states  and  the  state 
legislatures  from  the  invasions  of  the  National  Legislature.  He 
said  the  Bank  Bill  affected  the  last  of  the  three  and  should 
therefore  be  protected.  Unless  the  President  should  have  a 
tolerably  clear  view  of  everything  for  and  against  the  bill,  it 
would  be  unauthorized  by  Congress.  If  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion be  evenly  balanced,  the  President  should  hold  a  just  respect 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The  vote  was  a  check  provided 
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by  the  Constitution  for  cases  where  Congress  was  clearly  misled 
by  error,  ambition  or  interest. 

Jefferson  considered  the  bank  as  one  of  the  most  deadly, 
hostile  institutions  existing  against  the  principles  and  form  of 
the  Constitution.  He  said  that  at  that  time  the  nation  was 
strong  and  united  in  sentiment  and  could  not  be  shaken,  but 
that  if  a  series  of  unforeseen  events  should  take  place  and  be 
sufficient  to  create  doubt  concerning  the  competency  of  the 
republican  government  to  meet  the  crisis  of  a  great  danger, 
such  an  institution  as  the  bank  could  penetrate  into  every  part 
of  the  Union  through  its  various  branches,  act  in  command  and 
upset  the  government.  Jefferson  considered  no  government  as 
safe  if  it  were  subject  to  any  self -constituted  authorities  or  to 
any  authority  other  than  the  nation's  authority  or  its  regular 
institutions.  He  said  it  could  be  an  obstruction  in  war  time 
because  it  might  dictate  the  peace  to  be  accepted  or  withdraw 
its  aids.   Therefore,  he  contended  its  growth  should  be  stopped. 

The  passage  of  the  Bank  Bill  did  not  lessen  Jefferson's 
opposition  to  it.  He  continued  to  warn  the  people  against  it. 
He  declared  it  to  be  known  as  hostile  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  of  directors  in 
every  bank  and  of  most  of  the  stockholders,  from  its  opposition 
to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the  government  and  to  the 
election  of  those  friendly  to  these  principles,  and  from  the 
sentiments  and  expressions  of  feelings  of  the  newspapers 
supported  by  the  banks.  Jefferson  declared  it  the  people's 
greatest  duty  to  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  to  subordinate 
the  bank  to  the  authority  of  the  government  while  they,  the 
people,  still  had  power.  He  said  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
done  was  to  reduce  the  National  Bank  to  an  equal  footing  with 
other  banks  in  regard  to  the  favors  granted  by  the  government. 
He  also  said  that  the  people  should  make  independent  use  of 
their  own  money  in  order  to  prevent  a  combination  of  banks 
against  them. 
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Jefferson's  doctrine  and  that  of  Hamilton,  who  favored  the 
Bank  Bill,  furnish  the  principles  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion that  have  been  the  foundation  of  many  debates  and 
controversies  from  that  day  to  this.  Some  felt  that  these 
doctrines  furnished  the  lines  along  which  party  principles  have 
been  made.  In  this  case,  Jefferson  proved  himself  to  be  a  strict 
constructionist,  although  he  cannot  be  considered  that  all  the 
time.  However,  this  written  opinion  of  Jefferson  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  National  Bank  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  able  state  papers  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  doctrine 
of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  City 


I  cannot  see  the  stars  above, 

The  glittering  lights  have  brighter  hues. 

The  quiet  lanes  I  cannot  find 

For  all  the  busy  avenues. 

By  day  the  rainbows  of  the  fields 
I  find  in  geometric  beds, 
Where  row  on  row  of  lesser  blooms 
In  shame  hang  dusty,  flowery  heads. 

The  hills  where  winds  meet  every  day 
Are  spiked  with  marble  buildings  tall, 
And  down  the  canyons  of  the  streets 
Winds  rush  and  whine,  they  laugh  and  call. 

The  tranquil  joy  of  prairie  life 
I've  bartered  for  the  city's  grind. 
The  fields  of  tall  and  waving  gold 
I've  traded  for  a  baser  kind. 

The  high  sweet  song  of  joyous  birds 
My  ears  have  loved  and  longed  for  too, 
But  in  his  cage  my  yellow  bird 
Sings  weakly — though  his  notes  are  true. 

The  dew-drenched  morns — I've  lost  them  all, 
And  rain-drenched  lilacs  sweet  perfume — 
I've  gambled  my  most  precious  gifts 
And  gained  a  noisy  city  room. 

— Margaret  McGuire 
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Beth  Mukphy,  U.  C.  Special 

Theiks  was  the  queerest  friendship  the  town  had  ever  seen 
— Harvey  Griggs  and  Jonathan  Hump. 
Harvey  was  a  waspish  little  flake  of  a  man,  with  a  rab- 
bity nose  and  an  acid  tongue.  His  wit  was  as  sharp  as  a  type- 
writer's click,  and  his  small  eyes  were  almost  lifeless  beneath 
the  protruding  ledge  of  a  large  forehead. 

Jonathan  was  the  successful  business  man,  whose  compla- 
cency circled  his  face  in  one  roll  of  flesh  after  another. 

Harvey  lived  in  the  vacant  lot  back  of  the  mortuary.  Jona- 
than lived  in  ' i  West  Heights. ' '  People  around  town  said  ' '  West 
Heights"  the  way  New  Yorkers  said  "Riverside  Drive."  He 
was  possessed  of  a  lusty  department  store,  a  German  wife,  the 
only  Cadillac  Fleetwood  the  town  boasted,  and  three  small 
daughters  who  wore  their  bangs  too  long  and  their  dresses  too 
short.  Harvey  was  possessed  of  a  fair-sized  shack,  an  ancient 
and  sinful-smelling  pipe,  and  a  set  of  chewed  and  treasured 
notebooks.  In  fact,  he  smoked  quite  as  disturbingly  as  Jonathan 
painted,  which  was  saying  a  lot. 

Jonathan's  wife  simply  couldn't  understand  it.  Time  and 
again  she  found  Jonathan  at  Harvey's  shack,  where  he  and  the 
owner  would  be  haggling  like  two  fishwives.  She  never  caught 
much  of  the  conversation,  hot  as  it  was.  Jonathan  would  pufY 
off  ahead  of  her,  like  some  great  bear  whose  dignity  had  been 
flouted ;  and  Harvey  would  scringe  back  into  his  solitary  rocker 
and  pull  angrily  at  his  pipe.  Mrs.  Hump  knew  dimly  that  they 
had  been  friends  long  ago  in  an  eastern  university,  that  they 
had  been  separated  for  some  fourteen  years,  and  that  they  had 
met  again  in  this  small  Missouri  town  and  renewed  their 
acquaintance.  She  was  a  little  annoyed  because  Harvey 
wouldn't  work  harder.    Her  irritation  vented  itself  on  Jonathan 
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at  times,  but  he  only  moved  his  lumpy  shoulders  and  told  her 
that  Harvey  was  one  in  a  million  and  that  he  had  a  reason  for 
not  working  more  than  he  did. 

One  afternoon  late  in  April,  Jonathan  came  home  from  the 
office  at  four  rather  than  five.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  sun- 
room  and  told  her  briefly  that  he  had  exactly  one  week  to  live. 

"Doc  made  it  definite  this  afternoon/ '  he  said  flatly,  and  then, 
deep-rooted  habit  asserting  itself  even  at  this  moment,  he  kissed 
his  wife  on  her  frozen  left  cheek  and  sat  down.  She  was 
strangely  and  remotely  controlled.  She  had  known  Jonathan's 
heart  was  bad.  Sooner  or  later,  the  physician  had  warned  her, 
she  would  have  to  hear  the  news.  It  was  all  quite  in  order,  just 
as  her  whole  life  with  Jonathan  had  been.  She  had  never  loved 
him.  All  she  felt  now  was  compassion  and  a  surge  of  loyalty. 
Her  training  and  her  nature  permitted  no  more. 

"Well,"  she  said  brusquely,  snapping  a  thread  from  her  sew- 
ing, "there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  everything  you 
want  this  week,  at  least.    What  would  you  like  to  do  % ' ' 

Jonathan's  raw  spirit  blessed  her.  She  hated  weepy  women. 
So  did  he.    That  was  one  reason  he  had  married  her. 

"There  is  just  one  thing,"  he  pronounced  deliberately.  "I 
want  to  give  Harvey  Griggs  fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

' '  Go  ahead.  Give  it  to  him, ' '  she  replied,  surprised  at  such  a 
simple  problem. 

"He  won't  take  it — says  it  is  charity.  I  left  it  in  his  shack 
once  and  I  got  it  back  the  next  day  with  an  addition  of  the  most 
carefully-chosen  and  envenomed  English  I've  ever  had  handed 
me." 

"Why  doesn't  he  make  his  own  money!"  she  demanded 
sharply. 

"He  does  work  a  little,  but  he's  so  absorbed  in  this  plan  of 
his  that,  even  if  he  saves  a  great  deal,  he  will  never  have  enough 
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money  to  finance  his  scheme.    And  let  me  tell  you,  that  scheme 
is  marvelous ! ' ' 

"What  scheme  is  this?"  she  asked  dryly. 

"It's  a  plan  to  make  air-cooling  less  expensive.  But  he  needs 
the  leisure,  the  equipment,  and  the  backing  when  it  goes  to 
market."    Jonathan's  eagerness  was  sincere. 

"Is  it  a  safe  thing  to  back?" 

"It's  not  absolutely  certain,  no.  But  it  is  a  sure  enough  thing 
to  gamble  on."    Jonathan's  wife  smiled. 

"We'll  find  a  way,"  she  promised.  "Jonathan,  couldn't 
you — "  she  hesitated — "won't  you  be  making  a  will  pretty  soon 
now?" 

Jonathan  nodded  dully.    *  *  He  wouldn  't  accept  it,  though. ' ' 

His  wife's  free  hand  with  its  heavy  pad  of  flesh  lay  for  a 
moment  on  his  shoulder.  Then  it  dropped  as  she  left  the  room 
to  order  his  favorite  dinner.  He  glanced  around  the  room — the 
bright  planks  of  sunlight  boarding  the  floor,  the  comfortable 
wicker  chairs,  the  fine  old  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  magazine 
rack,  that  vase  of  flowers  on  the  sewing  table.  Then  a(  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  work .  well-done  slipped  under  him  like  strong 
arms.    At  least,  he  was  leaving  his  family  in  security. 

Six  days  later,  Jonathan  died.  Harvey  did  not  appear  at  the 
funeral,  nor  was  he  present  when  the  will  was  read. 

Then  one  day,  when  the  grey  stone  over  Jonathan's  grave  was 
two  weeks  old,  Emma  went  to  Harvey 's  shack. 

"Here,"  she  said  shortly.  "Jonathan  wanted  me  to  give  you 
this. ' '  She  was  holding  out  a  small  canvas  on  which  was  painted 
a  weird  and  thoroughly-dead  duck.  "Jonathan  said  you 
wouldn't  take  it  as  a  bequest  in  his  will.  But  he  did  want  you  to 
have  it. ' ' 

Harvey  reached  out  a  speculative  hand  and  took  the  small 
picture.    He  grunted. 
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"He  paint  this*" 

"Yes." 

"  'S  terrible." 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  blithely.  " It  is  very  peculiar. "  The  slight 
accent  on  the  last  word  should  have  warned  him.  "Will  you 
take  it?" 

"S'pose  so,  though  I  don't  see  what  I'll  ever  do  with  the 
thing. ' ' 

"Put  that  in  writing,"  she  demanded  abruptly.  "I  don't 
want  it  sent  back  to  me,  in  case  you  should  get  one  of  your 
spells  and  change  your  mind. ' '  She  held  the  back  of  an  envelope 
and  her  own  fountain-pen  beneath  his  nose.  Wondering  at  the 
vagaries  of  all  women,  but  Mrs.  Hump  in  particular,  he  wrote 
the  statement  and  signed  his  name. 

Jonathan's  wife  sighed.  She  stepped  back  in  relief.  "Come 
in,  gentlemen,"  she  called  through  the  door. 

Harvey  glanced  up  like  a  bird  in  a  trap.  In  came  two  well- 
dressed  agents  with  resolution  in  their  eyes.  They  bowed 
slightly  to  Mrs.  Hump  and  then  turned  to  Harvey. 

"Mr.  Harvey  Griggs?" 

Harvey  nodded  unwillingly.  The  smaller  of  the  two  leaped 
forward. 

"I  am  prepared  to  offer  you  ten  thousand  dollars  for  that 
canvas  in  your  hand."  For  a  moment  amazement  bereft  Har- 
vey of  his  usual  ready  tongue.  Then  he  pounced  on  the  slip  of 
paper  which  he  had  just  signed.  Mrs.  Hump  was  too  quick  for 
him.  Her  fingers  darted  out  and  closed  over  it.  When  it  was 
safe  in  her  purse,  she  smiled  amiably  at  his  dancing  fury. 

"You  tricked  me!"  he  flared.  "This  canvas  isn't  worth  a 
dime  and  you  know  it !    This  whole  thing  is  a  frame  up ! " 

Really?"  Jonathan's  wife  could  be  maddening  when  she 
pleased.  "Mr.  Rothwell,  perhaps  you  had  better  explain." 
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"With  pleasure,"  the  tall,  pompous  man  acquiesced.  "Mr. 
Griggs,  under  this  picture  of  a  duck — I  take  it  to  be  a  duck — is 
a  genuine  Corot  landscape.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  paint 
one  picture  over  another  without  destroying  the  original  canvas. 
The  varnish  over  the  first  picture  protects  it.  I  saw  the  land- 
scape before  this  second  painting  was  added.  As  it  is  very  easy 
for  an  expert  to  remove  the  top  painting,  I  am  in  the  market 
for  it. "  He  folded  his  hands  over  the  ledge  that  was  his  stomach 
and  waited. 

"My  bid  is  ten  thousand, "  the  smaller  man  repeated. 

Mr.  Eothwell  looked  annoyed.    ' '  Twelve  thousand. ' ' 

' '  Thirteen  thousand, ' '  his  opponent  smiled. 

Mr.  Eothwell  glared  at  him.  "Fourteen  thousand!"  He 
delivered  his  ultimatum  in  solid  confidence. 

"Fifteen  thousand,"  insisted  the  other  politely.  Mr.  Roth- 
well  sputtered  in  confusion. 

"Sold!"  cried  Mrs.  Hump.  "Produce  the  money  and  the 
canvas  is  yours."  The  buyer  complied  with  a  neat  bow  and  a 
check.  Harvey  stood  silent  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  muttering 
softly  to  himself: 

"He  fooled  me,"  he  was  breathing  almost  inaudibly.  "He 
had  to  die  to  do  it,  but  he  check-mated  me  at  the  last.  He  really 
worked  it ! " 

The  buyer  obsequiously  removed  the  canvas  from  Harvey's 
limp  grasp  and  followed  the  disgusted  Mr.  Eothwell  out.  Harvey 
glanced  at  the  check  lying  on  the  table.  He  made  a  sudden 
movement  toward  it. 

"Blast  it  all,  I  don't  have  to  take  charity!"  he  flashed,  but 
again  the  woman  had,  with  a  single,  swift  movement,  secured 
the  check.  "This  will  be  deposited  in  the  First  National  in 
your  name,"  she  told  him. 
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"I  won't  touch  it!"  He  fairly  screamed,  hopping  up  and 
down  in  the  absurdity  of  his  outraged  pride.  Jonathan's  wife 
stiffened.  After  all,  there  were  limits.  She  opened  her  purse 
and  produced  a  letter. 

"Jonathan  wanted  me  to  give  you  this,  too,"  she  said  sharply. 

Harvey  snatched  the  letter  from  her.  It  was  quite  brief  and 
he  read  it  aloud. 

"I've  invested  money  in  you,"  Jonathan's  erratic  handwrit- 
ing spewed  across  the  page,  "and  I  don't  intend  to  be  beaten 
out  of  it.  Perfect  those  plans  of  yours,  and  I  want  you  to  see 
to  it  that  when  your  machine  is  on  the  market,  Emma,  my  wife, 
gets  one  free.  That's  square  enough.  Of  course,  you  might 
fail,  but  if  not,  I  want  Emma  to  have  the  comfort  of  a  cool 
home  in  summer,  that's  all." 

Harvey  crushed  the  letter  and  swore  softly  to  himself.  "I'll 
make  that  machine  work  if  it's  the  last  thing  I'll  ever  do.  Might 
fail!"  He  sputtered  a  bit,  and  then  in  a  rush  of  fierce  loyalty — 
"I'll  make  it  for  him,  darned  fool  that  he  is!" 

Jonathan's  wife  picked  her  way  across  the  vacant  lot  again, 
remembering  the  hundreds  of  times  he  had  preceded  her.  At 
the  entrance  to  her  own  home,  she  paused  and  decided  that  she 
might  as  well  deposit  the  check  at  once.  She  took  it  from  her 
purse,  and  with  it  the  envelope  on  which  Harvey  had  unwit- 
tingly signed  his  acceptance  of  the  picture. 

Carefully  she  tore  the  envelope  into  small  and  even  bits, 
smiling  a  little.  It  would  never  do  for  someone  to  discover  on 
the  front  of  it  her  first  strained,  and  very  obvious  attempts  to 
forge  Jonathan's  handwriting,  and  to  imitate  his  short,  abrupt 
method  of  phrasing. 


THE  POETRY  OF  MacLEISH 

Dale  Hart,  Arts  4 

xe  of  the  easier  and  more  widely  used  methods  of  literary 
criticism  might,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  be  called  the 
genetic.  In  this,  the  author's  life  and  his  artistic 
production  are  linked  in  a  casual  relation.  His  ups  and  downs, 
his  heres  and  theres,  and  his  loves  and  losses  are  chronologically 
arranged ;  then  his  stuff  is  put  in  a  like  order,  the  two  compared, 
and  there  it  is;  a  complete,  up-to-date  catalogue  of  the  art  and 
the  man. 

If  a  man  were  to  be  born  in  the  mid-west,  grow  up,  go  to 
Harvard,  do  well,  study  law,  teach  at  Harvard,  go  to  war, 
practice  law,  get  fed  up  with  America  and  join  the  expatriates 
in  Paris,  later  move  to  the  country,  mature,  fail  to  find  what  he 
wanted  abroad,  and  then  at  long  last  come  home  to  America  to 
do  what  he  calls  "hack  work"  in  order  to  live  comfortably  while 
yielding  to  his  insistent  urge  to  write  poetry — if  he  did  all  these 
things,  his  literary  genesis  might  move  along  these  lines :  his 
first  published  work  would  be  an  undergraduate  effort,  his 
expatriate  production  would  be  called  nostalagic,  escapist, 
"waste  landish,"  and  so  on.  Once  he  returned  to  America,  he 
would  apply  himself  to  the  delicate  and  disturbing  process  of 
adjusting  himself  and  his  poetic  nature  to  the  American  milieu. 
AVere  he  to  write  of  love  and  death  and  the  great  truths  of  life 
without  specific  application  to  the  current  scene,  the  critics 
would  judge  him  according  to  the  usual  critical  standards. 
Only  those  that  insist  one  of  the  functions  of  every  literary 
man  is  to  hold  a  beacon  torch  for  his  less  seeing  brethren  would 
read  into  his  writings  whatever  social  implications  they  were 
interested  in  at  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  he,  again  speaking  of  the  re-patriated 
expatriate,  to  write  of  love  and  death  and  the  usual  stuff  of 
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literature  currently  localized  (and  the  depression  would  be 
current  if  he  had  fought  in  the  war)  the  poet  or  novelist  or 
whatever  he  was  would  be  hailed  by  the  critics  for  left  wing 
magazines  as  an  artist  going  proletarian.  That  is  a  compliment. 
He  is  becoming  more  real  by  being  realistic;  his  poetry  has  a 
"constructive  force,"  for  any  consideration  of  the  capitalist 
crises  is  almost  in  essence  "socially  constructive."  He  is 
vitalizing  his  work  by  dealing  with  the  vitalities  of  the  moment. 

Roughly,  this  all  fits  Archibald  MacLeish.  He  was  born,  went 
to  Harvard,  taught,  fought,  lawed,  left,  couldn't  find,  and  came 
back.  His  first  book  was  written  while  he  was  in  school.  He  was 
mildly  disgusted  with  the  war,  heartily  disgusted  with  his  part 
in  it ;  hence  he  wrote  few  war  poems.  He  went  abroad  when 
post-war  America  irked  him;  he  was,  as  Malcom  Cowley  says 
all  the  expatriates  were,  influenced  mightily  by  Pound  and 
Eliot.  Later  he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  return  of  the  literary 
exiles,  coming  back  even  before  Roosevelt  took  America  off  the 
gold  standard  and  made  life  so  distressing  for  Americans  on 
the  Left  Bank.  Since  his  return  he  has  written  a  poem  on  the 
depression.  The  socialists  duly  hailed  him  as  a  recruit ;  but,  as 
this  was  before  the  "Popular  Front"  policy  and  second- 
international  deviations  were  anthema,  the  communists  pooh- 
poohed  him.  More  than  that,  because  he  wrote  dialogue  that 
was  not  only  artistically  bad  but  also  carried  a  touch  of  Jewish 
dialect,  Michael  Gold,  head  critic  in  uniform  for  the  New 
Masses,  came  out  flatfootedly  and  called  him  a  f acist. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  Archibald  MacLeish  and  his  poetry. 
His  history  may  be  useful  in  providing  a  key  to  his  work — but 
as  it  fits  half  a  dozen  other  poets,  and  definitely  lesser  poets,  it 
may  misinform  more  than  it  enlightens.  Further,  in  MacLeish 's 
case  it  is  not  only  quite  impossible  sharply  to  periodize  his 
work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discern  a  continuous  thread  through  a 
single  book.  Like  all  poets,  and  like  most  everything  mortal,  he 
varies.  Whether  this  is  because  of  changes  in  his  place  of 
residence,  his  outlook,  the  functioning  of  his  liver,  or  the  way 
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his  cook  cooks  is  of  little  interest  here.  What  is  of  importance 
is  his  poetry.  And  so,  keeping  always  in  mind  Browning's 
famous  answer  to  a  question  upon  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of  his, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  consider  MacLeish's  poetry  as  it 
stands. 

One  place  is  as  good  as  another  for  a  first  plunge.  MacLeish, 
in  Streets  in  the  Moon  helps  by  starting  with  what  might  be 
called  a  reason  for  poets.  In  *  *  No  Lamp  Has  Shown  Us  Where 
To  Look,"  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  lights  at  sea  and  flashes 
from  promontories — none  of  these  really  illuminate.  And  so? 
Poets,  it  seems,  is  the  answer.  Elaboration  comes  a  bit  later  in 
"Signature  for  Tempo."  As  the  moon  bends  the  stalk  of  time 
as  she  climbs  the  sky,  so  too  do  men  in  living  remember;  and 
since  they  remember,  can  they  be  consigned  and  forever  con- 
fined to  graves  of  less  than  three  dimensions  "l  He  is  that  way 
right  along,  a  born  question  putter,  setting  down  question  after 
question,  all  with  the  answer  implied  in  the  question.  The  trick 
makes  for  effective  poetry — it  is  like  a  catechism,  only  under- 
standing and  enlargement  are  left  to  the  reader. 

Continuing  to  light  the  way  along  the  dark  Streets  of  the 
Moon,  he,  in  "Raree  Show,"  takes  a  tentative  step  to  find  a 
design,  but  beyond  using  broken  lines,  even  one  word  lines,  to 
point  up  the  question,  gets  no  place.  That  the  world  does  have 
meaning  he  seems  to  say  a  bit  later  in  a  short  piece  with  a  long- 
French  title.  An  old  sailor  stands  in  front  of  a  tavern,  looks  up 
at  the  stars,  and  to  him  they  have  a  meaning,  for  him  they  have 
a  function  and  point  a  way.  So  MacLeish  ends  with  the  almost 
inevitable  question. 

Is  it  I  then,  only  I, 

I  who  have  such  need  to  know, 

I  alone  that  cannot  read! 

With  that  it  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  off  taking  Streets  in  the 
Moon  in  a  sort  of  sequence  and  attempting  to  find  a  thread.  But 
one  thing  more  about  MacLeish  and  darkness.     In  "Against 
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Illumination,"  he  says  that  flashes  make  all  things  clear  in  easy 
candor — a  flash  here  and  a  flash  there,  trnth  examined  by  a 
flare.    And  what  is  the  result?    Monsters. 

One  of  his  smaller  pieces,  "Conversation,"  is  good  enough 
and  short  enough  to  bear  quotation. 

How  shall  we  have  speech? 

The  water  cries  all  night  upon  the  beach. 

How  understand? 

The  wind  calls  all  day  across  the  land. 

How  hear 

With  the  listening  of  the  earth  so  near? 

Must  we  be  deaf,  be  dumb  ? 

Until  the  silence  come? 

Every  author  at  one  time  or  another  sets  down  just  what  he 
thinks  his  art  is,  what  it  is  supposed  to  produce.  In  "Ars 
Poetic,"  MacLeish  gives  way.  The  result  lies  somewhere 
between  Hamlet's  instructions  to  the  players  and  Fielding's 
tip-off  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  his  novels.  Picking  out  the 
adjectives  he  uses  for  poetry  we  get,  "mute,"  "dumb," 
"silent,"  "wordless,"  "motionless,"  it  should  equal  grief  and 
love,  and  should  not 


mean,  but  be. 


All  the  tragedy  and  glory,  of  a  sort,  that  goes  with  war  has 
been  interminably  treated  by  poets  since  1914.  The  MacLeish 
version  is  in  "Memorial  Rain."  Ambassador  Purser  speaks  of 
the  brave  dead  lying  here,  their  country's  gratitude,  the  bright 
flag  that  makes  this  alien  Flemish  land  America,  and  of  "this 
earth  their  lives  have  hallowed  that  is  the  last  gift  of  a  grateful 
country."  Sandwiched  in  between  the  Ambassador's  wearying, 
familiar  guff  is  the  poet's  description  of  the  scene.  All  night 
the  alien  wind  howled  around  his  door  in  Brussels,  just  as  it  did 
over  the  graves  of  the  strangers  that  are  there  to  stay,  and  the 
wind  blows  up  a  rain  the  next  day  and  adds  to  the  noise  of  the 
fall  of  the  clouds  the  crawling  ants  and  shifting  sands  and 
growing  grasses.     The  piece  is   smooth,   somberely  lyrical;  it 
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has  none  of  the  crude  denunciation  Sassoon  puts  into  his  poem 
on  the  defunct  ambassador.  Even  though  it  isn't  forthright, 
the  easy  indications  of  it  have  a  cumulative  effect.  These  dead 
who  lie  here,  these  living  who  ineptly  stand  here  and  pretend 
their  pumped  up  interest — when  it  rains  they  run  back  to  life, 
their  duty  to  the  dead  done. 

One  of  the  better  poems  in  this  series  is  called  "Chartres." 
He  wonders  not  that  the  stones  of  the  old  cathedral  have  with- 
stood so  long  the  strong  wind  and  the  snows.  But  also  "they 
have  born  so  long  our  eyes,  our  mortal  eyes  and  are  not  worn.'' 
Beauty  is  not  a  fragile  and  changing  thing,  not  perishable  and 
impermanent;  but  it  is  subject  to  seizure  and  confinement  in 
sticks  and  stones  that  survive  the  centuries. 

In  the  longest  and  one  of  the  better  poems  in  this  lot,  Mac- 
Leish  uses  the  figure  of  the  world's  champion  heavyweight 
thinker  to  pose  the  question  of  nominalism  versus  realism.  The 
theme  is  significant  and  important,  and  he  does  well  with  it.  In 
one  place  he  asks  whether  Einstein's  coat  is  shaped  to  "his 
back  or  modelled  in  reverse  of  the  surrounding  cosmos."  In 
that  and  the  like  are  to  be  found  the  touches  of  smartness  and 
cleverness  with  a  bright  sharp  ring  that  are  the  poem's  only 
blemish. 

One  other  bit  before  going  into  MacLeish's  longer,  narrative 
works.  He  has  the  short  story  writer's  trick  of  starting  with  a 
catch  opening,  a  first  line  designed,  as  the  carnival  barkers  say, 
to  ring  the  bell.  Examples :  '  *  The  moon  is  dead,  you  lovers. ' ' 
"Alodial  lands  in  Illinois."  "Be  still — listen  to  the  wind." 
"Ambassador  Purser  the  ambassador."  "Huge  upon  the  haze 
plain. ' ' 

Writing  a  narrative  poem  is  to  a  poet  something  like  pre- 
dicting the  end  of  the  world  is  to  a  prophet.  It  is  the  real  thing. 
Both  are  out  on  a  limb  and  must  produce.  A  good  narrative 
poem  is  as  recognizable  and  as  subject  to  examination  as  the 
fireworks  we're  promised  on  the  final  day.    In  evaluating  it,  the 
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poem,  the  standards  of  story  telling  and  poetry  can  be  used ;  it 
must  be  real;  its  story  must  move  along,  its  color  must  be 
germane,  its  description  must  paint  scenes,  its  characters  must 
have  a  breath  of  life,  and  finally  its  philosophy  must  be  of  the 
stuff  that  lends  itself  to  poetical  expression. 

In  "Conquistadors,"  on  stout  Cortez  and  his  march  to 
Mexico  City,  MacLeish  makes  good  on  enough  of  these  counts  to 
put  the  book  in  the  first  class.  The  poetry,  speaking  of  just  the 
mechanics  now,  is  very  much  out  of  the  top  drawer.  Vivid, 
lyrical,  smoothly  fashioned,  and  rythmical.  He  often  uses  a 
trick  that  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  something  like  a  hot  band 
beating  out  a  tune,  getting  the  audience  all  wound  up  with  it, 
then  taking  a  break  and  letting  the  listener  silently  swing  the 
melody  for  himself. 

The  best  feature  in  the  whole  thing  is  the  way  the  story  moves 
along.  Cortez  has  troubles  getting  out  of  Cuba,  goes  to  Cozumel, 
Tabasco,  Los  Sacrificios,  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  to  Cholula  and 
Tenochtitlan,  scheming  and  talking  and  fighting  his  way.  There 
is  no  standing  around  while  the  poet  diverges  to  pull  hair. 

The  historical  truth  of  the  poem  is,  of  course,  of  little  matter. 
In  the  preface  he  says  that  it  follows  the  account  of  Bernal 
Diaz,  one  of  the  conquistadors.  In  the  main,  it  is  the  generally 
accepted  version  "altered  and  transposed  and  invented  to  fit 
the  author's  pleasure."  Here  it  should  be  said  that  MacLeish 
might  well  have  invented  for  Diaz  a  sounder  answer  to  the  old 
charge  of  excessive  cruelty  in  the  conquest,  as  well  as  a  more 
reasonable  justification  for  the  enslavement  of  the  Aztecs.  But 
that  is  all  dead  and  gone  now,  and  lives  only  as  poets  recreate 
it.  One  other  impression  might  be  put  in  here.  The  version  is 
so  smooth  that  at  times  the  vivid,  intense  action  is  not  as 
moving  as  might  be  expected.  Cortez  and  his  men  carried  out  a 
task  of  epic  proportions,  roughly  and  readily. 

To  wind  up  this  on  the  conquistadors,  two  more  aspects  can 
be  considered.    The  first,  local  color,  it  seems  to  me,  is  difficult 
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to  assay.  Apparently  he  seems  to  have  it  in  full,  rich  measure. 
But  one  who  failed  to  get  through  Prescott  can't  be  sure. 
Finally,  but  just  in  passing  and  because  it  is  important  only  in 
relation  to  "  Panic, "  the  characterization  of  the  actors  is  almost 
non-existent.  However,  it  does  not  seem  to  seriously  weaken 
the  work. 

More  than  most  literature,  what  is  got  out  of  a  work  on  the 
depression  depends  pretty  much  on  what  one  brings  to  it.  All 
that  it  means  is  near  to  us,  it  was  vivid  and  real  to  us,  and  our 
reactions  differ.  It  can  be  a  terrible  tragedy  of  stupidity  and 
greed;  it  can  be  the  just  and  rightful  retribution  for  stupidity 
and  greed;  it  can  be  the  stupidity  and  greed  inherent  in  a  sys- 
tem ;  it  can  be  most  anything  to  one  who  has  gone  through  it.  A 
poem  on  the  depression,  if  it  skillfully  catch  the  theme  of  dislo- 
cation and  dissolution,  of  falling  and  crashing,  of  stress  and 
upheavel,  cannot  but  seem  powerful  and  real  and  striking  to 
this  generation.  MacLeish 's  "Panic,"  a  play  in  poetry,  which 
went  through  three  productions  in  New  York,  is  easily  the  most 
significant  poetic  work  concerned  with  the  depression.  As 
drama,  it  wasn't  so  much.  A  lack  of  characterization  weakened 
it,  and  it  didn't  have  What  vaudevillians  call  a  smash  close. 

As  poetry,  however,  it  is  in  the  higher  ranks.  It  has  all  the 
blind,  bearing  down,  inevitable,  inexorable  pressure  of  the 
depression.  Again  and  again  it  hammers  that  in.  Some  men 
crack  and  break  and  kill  themselves,  others  start  new  lives.  In 
it  MacLeish  has  all  of  his  poetic  gifts  concentrated  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation.  For  that  reason,  and  leaving  aside  the  con- 
troversy on  whether  or  not  MacLeish  has  identified  himself  with 
right  or  left,  "Panic"  can  be  considered  the  outstanding 
poetical  expression  of  the  times,  of  these  portentous  times. 

MacLeish  is  versatile;  he  can  do  anything;  he  can  be  deep 
and  meaningful,  and  smart   and  superficial;  he  can  consider 
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man's  place  in  the  infinities  and  man's  place  among  the 
machines;  he  is  lyrical  and  elliptical;  he  experiments  with  new 
forms  to  get  old  effects  and  with  old  forms  to  get  new  effects; 
he  can  do  almost  anything  with  poetry,  and  most  of  his  work 
is  good. 


Confessio  Amoris 

Oh,  I  can  sing  forever 
Of  a  heart  that's  aching  sore, 
Of  a  heart  that's  empty  ever, 
Of  love  that  is  no  more. 

I  can  sing  of  poor  wings  broken, 
Never  to  mend  again, 
Of  vows  forgot  when  spoken 
By  cruel,  faithless  men. 

I  can  sing — and  falter  never — 
Of  tears  that  will  not  dry. 
Oh,  I  can  sing  forever, 
So  long  as  it's  a  lie. 


-Mabel  Talbot 


RENASCENCE 

Marador  G.  Cropper,  Journalism  4 

nthony  straightened,  and  looked  down  at  his  wife,  lying 
so  quietly  on  the  bed.  All  he  ever  remembered  about 
Ellen  would  be  quiet.  Even  her  death  had  been  hushed 
and  still  ...  so  smoothly  moving  that  her  life  had  passed 
through  the  room  before  he  had  known  it  was  gone. 

Anthony  wept  no  tears.  As  he  gazed  down  at  Ellen,  he  felt 
nothing  changed.  No  deep  inner  feeling  of  loss,  he  thought — 
and  was  shocked.  That  sounded  almost  calloused,  frozen  .  .  . 
and  he  had  loved  Ellen.  She  had  been  an  attractive  woman, 
might  even  have  been  called  beautiful,  he  thought,  with  faint 
surprise  at  this  odd  realization  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"She  does  not  look  dead,"  he  said  without  expression,  and 
questioningly  touched  her  cheek.  Its  ivory  whiteness  was  soft, 
smooth,  and  faintly  cool.  It  felt,  to  him,  as  it  had  ever  felt  .  .  . 
always  Ellen's  cheek  had  been  cool.  He  could  remember  how 
satisfied  he  had  always  felt  when,  dinner  announced,  he'  waited 
at  the  stairs  for  her,  and  she  had  come  gracefully  down,  her 
hand  outstretched,  to  meet  him.  Perhaps  it  was  an  act,  but  it 
had  been  an  act  become  habit.  At  dinner  he  would  look  down 
the  table  at  her  dark  head,  polished  in  the  candle-gleam;  he 
would  smile  and  she  would  smile  gravely  back  at  him,  poised, 
calm,  serene. 

With  Ellen,  his  life  had  become  a  smooth  pattern.  He  could 
not  let  his  pent-up  emotions  break  when  she  was  with  him. 
Sometimes  her  infinite  serenity  infuriated  him,  but  always  it 
soothed  him.  Soothed!  He  said  the  word  over  and  over.  It 
w^as  like  a  lullaby. 

Downstairs  the  dinner-gong  sounded.  Anthony  had  stood  by 
Ellen's  bed  for  a  long  time;  he  had  not  realized  the  deepening 
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dark  of  the  autumn  day.  An  early  moon,  not  yet  seen,  flooded 
the  twilight  with  a  silver  glow ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  it. 
Anthony  turned  from  the  bed.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  Ellen  only  sleeping  ...  he  remembered  she  was  dead. 
His  hand  on  the  door,  he  turned  to  look  at  her  again.  The  silver 
mistiness  in  the  room  made  it  seem  gray ;  only  Ellen  on  the  bed 
seemed  quietly  alive.  But  Anthony  knew  she  was  dead.  "I 
shall  remember  her  as  she  is  now,"  he  thought,  and  went  down- 
stairs.   He  wondered  when  he  would  begin  to  miss  her. 

Anthony  ate  well  at  dinner.  The  gleaming  table  was  set  as 
always — white  damask  and  white  candles  set  in  crystal ;  shining 
silver  to  reflect  the  glints  of  light.  He  ate  slowly,  calmly.  The 
table  reminded  him  of  Ellen  in  its  perfection,  but  he  felt  no 
regret.  And  the  food  .  .  .  Anthony  wondered  a  bit  sardoni- 
cally if  she  could  have  planned  this  dinner  for  him. 

He  left  the  table  and  went  through  the  living  room  into  the 
library  beyond.  He  liked  this  room;  books  lined  to  the  beamed 
ceiling,  deep  chairs  and  mellow  lights  reflecting  in  the  polished 
panelings  .  .  .  Anthony  felt  a  part  of  it. 

He  sank  into  a  chair.  It  was  good  to  relax;  he  had  not 
realized  he  was  so  tired.  Work  at  the  office  had  been  hard,  and 
he  remembered  the  telephone  call  of  Martha,  the  maid : 

"Mrs.  Ellerton  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Ellerton," 
and  Ellen's  voice: 

"Anthony  dear,  could  you  come  home — this  once?"  Ellen, 
not  alarmed,  but  so  quietly  insistent  that  he  left  at  once.  Martha 
had  telephoned  at  three,  and  Ellen  died  at  five-thirty.  Two 
hours  he  had  spent  with  her  .  .  .  and  she  had  known  she  would 
die.  Even  yet,  Anthony  was  amazed  at  her.  So  sure  had  she 
been  of  death,  and  so  calm,  that  she  had  told  Martha  and 
Parker,  the  butler;  had  even  asked  them  to  stay  and  supervise 
things  afterward.  To  Anthony,  when  she  told  him,  Ellen  had 
seemed  almost  void  of  emotion.    And  because  she  was  so  calm, 
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those  about  her  would  be  calm  also,  he  knew.  Anthony  smiled. 
He  himself  was  calm.  He  was  as  bereft  of  feeling  as  Ellen  .  .  . 
and  she  was  upstairs,  dead. 

He  smoked  a  cigarette.  Parker  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
questioned  discreetly: 

"Will  you  have  your  coffee  in  here,  sir?" 

Anthony  answered  absently. 

"Yes."  And  then,  as  the  butler  turned  to  go:  "Wait!  I 
don't  want  coffee.  Bring  me  port.  There  is  some  left, 
isn't  there?" 

"Yes,  sir.    I  believe  there  is,  sir." 

"Get  it.    And  two  glasses." 

"Two,  sir?" 

Anthony  nodded.  He  crushed  out  the  cigarette  and  closed 
his  eyes.  This  was  peaceful,  and  he  was  very  tired.  He  hoped 
the  coroner  wouldn't  ask  many  questions  .  .  .  Parker  had 
notified  the  doctor.  Dr.  Dalton  had  said  she  would  die  at 
any  moment. 

Parker  stood  in  the  door,  and  Anthony  supposed  he  should 
say  something  to  the  servants  of  Ellen's  death. 

"Parker,"  he  spoke  without  turning,  "Mrs.  Ellerton  died 
this  evening.  Possibly  you  knew  she  was  not  in  the  best 
of  health?" 

"Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  xecuse  me,  sir,  both  Martha  and  I  felt 
she  was  quite  ill. ' ' 

"Yes,  quite  ill,"  Anthony  repeated  slowly.  "I  wanted  to  let 
you  know,  Parker." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  If  I  may  say  it,  both  Martha  and  myself 
appreciate  your  feelings,  sir.  Mrs.  Ellerton  was  very  kind  to  us. " 
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"She  was,  Parker.    That  will  be  all  tonight,  thank  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir.    If  you  need  me — " 

' '  Thank  you,  Parker.    Good-night. ' ' 

Anthony  reflected.  "So  they  appreciate  my  feelings?"  And 
then,  in  mild  bewilderment:  "But  what  are  my  feelings?  I 
don't  believe  I  have  any." 

His  glance  fell  upon  the  port  and  the  two  glasses  gleaming  in 
the  light.  Slowly,  he  poured  the  wine  into  the  slim-stemmed 
glasses.  He  picked  them  up — touched  their  rims  together.  So 
quiet  was  it  in  the  library  that  his  simple  words  seemed  too  loud. 

"I  offer — peace  to  you,  my  dear." 

It  was  a  last  ceremonial — made  without  jest;  without 
mockery.  Anthony  smiled  quietly  to  himself,  and  placed  Ellen's 
glass  upon  the  table.  They  had  lived  well  together.  If  he  had 
not  found  a  wild  ecstasy  of  happiness,  at  least  a  supreme 
contentment  had  been  his.  And  now  another  phase  of  his  life 
was  ended.    It  seemed  a  pity. 

He  drank  his  port  deliberately.  The  full  flavor  of  it  warmed 
him — relaxed  his  taut  nerves.  He  sank  deeper  into  the  great 
chair.  There  would  be  the  funeral,  of  course,  and  flowers,  and 
the  proper  mourning.  He  was  glad  Ellen  had  remembered  to 
instruct  the  servants ;  he  would  be  too  busy.  Anthony  meditated 
upon  the  matter.  After  it  was  all  over  .  .  .  then  what?  He 
surely  would  not  stay  in  mourning  forever;  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  how  Ellen  would  regard  that.  "But  how  ridiculous, 
Anthony,  my  dear!"  She  had  always  been  such  a  logical 
person ;  convention,  if  she  so  chose,  meant  very  little  to  her. 

Of  another  woman,  of  another  marriage,  he  had  given  no 
thought.  With  Ellen,  it  had  been  enough  to  move  slowly 
through  his  life.  He  had  never  conceived  it  otherwise.  But 
now — Anthony  was  not  old.  He  regarded  himself  dispassion- 
ately. He  thought  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  match 
his  life  to  another's  the  way  in  which  it  had  matched  Ellen's. 
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Women   such   as   Ellen   were   rare,   Anthony    realized   with    a 
regretful  smile. 

He  squinted  at  his  empty  glass  .  .  .  turned  it  slowly  in  his 
fingers.  He  was  successful,  and  only  forty.  Not  quite  half  a 
hundred.  It  did  not  seem  old  to  him.  Calmly  he  thought  through 
the  situation.  He  supposed  Ellen  had  spoiled  him.  But  then, 
too,  he  might  have  spoiled  her!  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
become  used  to  another  woman.  No  two  were  alike.  Women 
found  him  attractive  ...  he  recalled  one  that  had  wildly 
confessed  she  loved  him.  Anthony  had  been  surprised  and 
embarrassed  at  the  time ;  he  was  not  now.  It  was  strange,  and 
shocking,  how  logical  it  seemed  to  him.  His  vanity,  perhaps  .  .  . 

Reflectively,  he  put  down  his  glass  and  tapped  his  fingers 
together.  Possibly  it  would  be  wise  to  change  apartments  .  .  . 
perhaps  the  country  for  a  while;  and  a  dog.  Anthony  had 
always  wanted  a  dog.  He  hoped  that  the  woman  to  come  after 
Ellen  would  like  one.  But  women  were  difficult  to  understand. 
He  supposed  the  dog  wouldn't  matter  so  very  much,  anyhow. 

The  clock  on  the  desk  chimed  eleven-thirty.  Anthony  raised 
an  eyebrow  at  it.  Late  enough.  And  the  port  had  been  good. 
There  would  be  work  tomorrow  and  much  talk.  He  wondered 
if  Ellen  would  smile  at  his  proper  decorum. 

Anthony  yawned,  and  pulled  himself  out  of  his  chair.  Martha 
and  Parker  would  manage  here  at  the  house.  Upstairs,  in  his 
room,  he  felt  warmly  reassured.  Matters  would  be  over  soon. 
He  felt  no  qualms. 

"Have  I  no  conscience?"  he  wondered  naively. 

He  bunched  down  between  the  sheets  and  closed  his  eyes. 
This  was  comfortable.    Ellen  was  peaceful. 
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Realization 

It  is  a  long  time  you  are  dead, 
So  long  you  are  as  a  shadow 
Drifting  fitfully  through  a  maze 
Of  half  remembered  things. 
Only  now  do  I  understand. 
Today  I  passed  by  an  open  door 
And  heard  a  few  brief  chords 
Struck  softly.    Then  sudden  quiet. 

I  thought — Once  before 

There  was  a  swift,  sweet  beauty  such  as  that- 

And  then  I  knew. 


— Joan  Finley 


De  Mortuis 

One  night  we  talked  of  other  things — 

You  said:  That  star  up  there 

Even  now  may  be  burned  out 

Or  scattered  through  all  space, 

Exploded  by  its  own  intensity. 

Though  we,  down  here,  still  see 

The  light  that  sped  from  its  live,  glowing  core. 

And  even  then  our  hearts  were  held 
Outstretched  to  warm,  for  they  were  chill, 
Over  a  flame  whose  source  had  grown 
Quite  cold. 


— Mabel  Talbot 


THE  CATHOLIC  GRADUATE  AND 
THE  WORLD 


w: 


William  Culkin,  Akts  4 

'hen  summer  comes,  thousands  of  Catholic  students 
will  enter  the  world  as  the  class  of  1937.  Outside 
the  walls  of  the  classroom  they  must  apply  in  a  world 
more  practical  and  more  trying  than  that  to  which  they  are  now 
accustomed  the  principles  which  they  have  learned.  It  will  be 
their  duty  to  live  and  act  according  to  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  reason  and  knowledge  have  shown  them  is  the  true  one. 

The  choice  is  plain,  but  the  task  is  not  so  easy.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  dominated  by  false  philosophies  of  life  which  are 
antagonistic  to  true  Catholicism.  These  are  known  to  most  of 
us  as  a  group  of  isms.  i '  The  world  grew  light-headed,  and  forth 
came  a  spawn  of  isms  that  no  man  can  number.' '  So  numerous 
are  these  false  philosophies  that  there  seems  to  be  one  dedicated 
to  every  phase  of  human  action.  Naturalism  with  its  glorifica- 
tion of  nature;  materialism  with  its  denial  of  any  spiritual 
being  or  life ;  individualism  with  its  stress  on  the  welfare  of  the 
individual;  and  nationalism  with  its  blind  search  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  state  are  examples  of  these  false  philosophies 
of  life. 

Communism  is  one  of  these.  It  is  the  system  that  is  most 
vehemently  attacking  Catholicism.  Beaching  into  every  phase 
of  life,  it  undermines  with  its  incorporated  atheism,  materialism, 
nationalism  and  other  false  and  subversive  religious,  moral, 
social,  economic  and  political  programs  the  bases  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. In  its  attack  on  immoral  capitalism,  which  is  indeed  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  communism  includes  in  the  target  Catholicism. 
In  the  past  Catholicism  has  stood  idly  by  and  permitted  itself 
to  be  included  with  immoral  capitalism  and  its  kindred  plat- 
forms which  comprise  another  false  philosophy  of  life  known  as 
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secularism.  This  condition  is  pointed  out  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in 
his  encyclical  "Caritate  Christi":  "The  Holy  Cross  of  our 
Lord,  symbol  of  humility  and  poverty,  is  joined  together  with 
the  symbols  of  modern  imperialism  as  though  religion  were 
allied  with  these  dark  powers  which  produce  such  evils  among 
men."  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Catholicism  is  opposed  to  all 
false  philosophies  of  life.  It  is  opposed  to  secularism  just  as 
it  is  opposed  to  communism.  Secularism  is  really  included  in 
communism,  for  the  basis  of  communism  is  just  as  secular  as  is 
immoral  capitalism,  if  not  more  so. 

One  criticism  applies  to  all  these  philosophies  of  life.  They 
are  inadequate.  As  Rev.  John  F.  McCormick,  S.  J.,  points  out 
in  his  syllabus  on  The  Philosophy  of  Life,  "All  the  philosophies 
of  life  which  we  have  so  far  considered — naturalism,  socialism, 
nationalism  and  individualism — have  in  them  some  foundation 
of  truth,  but  all  likewise  labor  under  one  defect ;  they  are  partial 
and  one-sided;  they  do  not  present  human  nature  and  human 
living  as  a  whole,  but  only  under  one  aspect  which  they 
exaggerate  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance." 

And  so  too,  secularism  is- a  false  philosophy  of  life,  as  we 
shall  see  in  an  analysis  of  it.  Webster  defines  it  as  "any  view 
of  life  based  on  the  premise  that  religion  and  religious  con- 
siderations as  of  God  or  a  future  life,  should  be  ignored  or 
excluded"  or  "a  system  of  social  ethics  based  upon  a  doctrine 
advanced  by  G.  J.  Holyoake  (1817-1906)  that  ethical  standards 
and  conduct  should  be  determined  exclusively  with  a  reference 
to  the  present  life  or  social  well-being."  Holyoake  gives  the 
same  meaning  to  the  term,  as  is  shown  in  a  quotation  from  his 
work  "English  Secularism"  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
"Secularism  is  a  code  of  duty  pertaining  to  this  life,  founded 
on  considerations  purely  human." 

As  such,  it  is,  as  Pious  XI  says  in  his  encyclical  "Quas 
Primas,"  the  plague  that  infests  human  society.  "The  plague 
of  the  ai>*e  is  what  is  called  secularism,  with  all  its  attendant 
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errors  and  impious  purposes."  It  is  the  root  of  most  evil  on 
earth,  for  it  ignores  the  true  nature  of  things.  Its  essence  is  in 
the  words,  "conduct  should  be  determined  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  present  life. ' ' 

Since  secularism  is  a  false  philosophy  of  life,  let  us  examine 
it  first  from  a  philosophical  viewpoint  and  see  wherein  it  errs. 
We  know  that  human  conduct  should  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rational  nature  of  man  adequately  considered, 
proximately;  and  to  the  Divine  nature  ultimately.  But 
secularism  teaches  "with  reference  to  the  present  life."  It 
denies  that  the  Divine  nature  is  the  ultimate  norm  of  morality. 
In  denying  this  it  denies  that  God  is  almighty,  that  He  is  the 
source  of  all  law.  Since  God  must  be  by  His  nature  infinite  in 
all  perfection,  and  since  the  authority  to  give  a  law  is  a  perfec- 
tion, secularism  denies  the  existence  of  a  true  God.  Atheism  is 
one  of  its  tenets.  Holyoake  attempted  to  say,  "Secularism  is 
not  an  argument  against  Christianity,  it  is  independent  of  it"; 
but  as  his  fellow  secularist  Charles  Bradlaugh  pointed  out, 
"Although  at  present  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  all  men 
who  are  secularists  are  not  atheists,  I  put  it  that  in  my  opinion 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  secularism  must 
be  that  man  gets  to  atheism  if  he  has  brains  enough  to 
comprehend. ' ' 

When  a  true  God  is  not  believed  in,  any  number  of  sects  can 
arise.  Unity  in  religion  will  be,  and  has  been,  split  asunder  by 
the  license  granted  to  the  secularist.  If,  under  secularism,  a 
man  can  deny  that  God  is  his  ultimate  law-giver,  he  can  deny 
that  He  is  infinite  and  absolute  in  other  perfections  and  thus 
can  spring  the  innumerable  isms  and  sects  referred  to  by 
Goodrich. 

Furthermore,  because  secularism  necessarily  leads  to  the 
denial  of  God,  and  since  so  many  people  seem  to  have  adopted 
it  as  their  philosophy  of  life,  we  have  a  vast  number  of  people 
in  America  today  who  have  no  religion  whatsoever.     Eeligion 
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without  God  is  nothing  but  a  contradiction  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  secularist  should  be  a  man  of  religion.  The  result 
of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  immoral  excesses  and  lack  of  neigh- 
borly love  of  the  day.  Pope  Pius  XI  expresses  this  situation 
very  clearly  and  strongly  in  his  encyclical  ' '  Miserentissimus 
Kedemptor"  wherein  he  states,  "We  encounter  so  many  of 
every  station  in  life  who,  ignorant  of  things  Divine,  are 
poisoned  by  false  doctrines  and  live  a  sinful  life  far  from  their 
Father's  house,  without  the  light  of  true  Faith,  without  the  joy 
of  hope  in  a  future  life,  deprived  of  the  strength  and  comfort 
which  come  with  the  spirit  of  love."  Without  admitting  God  as 
the  ultimate  lawgiver,  man  has  no  religion,  no  station  in  com- 
mon with  other  men  that  can  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  law  or  in  a  friendly  manner 
toward  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Not  only  does  secularism  destroy  religion,  but  it  also  ruins 
morality.  Based  exclusively  on  the  present  life,  it  denies  that 
man  has  a  future  immortal  life  of  the  soul  which  is  the  life  of 
greatest  importance  to  man.  We  believe  that  our  relatively 
ultimate  end,  or  end  in  this  life,  is  such  an  exercise  of  volitional 
activity  as  will  prepare  and  dispose  us  for  perfect  happiness  in 
God.  Our  norm  of  morality,  then,  is  rational  human  nature 
adequately  considered,  proximately;  and  the  Divine  nature, 
ultimately.  We  realize  that  this  norm  defines  laws  which  we 
must  obey;  that  these  laws  are  absolute,  constant,  and  objective. 
But  secularism  rejects  all  these  notions  and  relies  exclusively 
upon  this  present  life  for  its  norm  of  morality. 

Thus,  law  under  secularism  has  no  basis.  "If  it  is  suitable  for 
this  life  it  is  good.  If  it  is  unsuitable  for  this  life  it  is  bad,"  is 
the  norm  of  secularism.  Such  a  code  of  morality  is  useless.  It 
is  not  absolute.  It  has  no  binding  power  and  no  sanction.  What 
power  has  this  life  to  urge  us  to  do  what  is  good  and  avoid  what 
is  evil?  We  might  say,  "If  we  wish  to  be  reasonable  we  should 
do  this  and  avoid  that."    But  such  a  law  is  at  most  conditional, 
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whereas  the  law  of  God  is  absolute.  Secondly,  such  a  basis  of 
morality  is  not  constant  because  this  present  life  itself  is  not  a 
constant  norm.  At  times  it  may  be  to  a  man 's  advantage  to  kill, 
to  steal,  or  to  lie,  and  so  this  present  life  cannot  be  the  norm 
upon  which  we  can  base  our  code  of  morality  and  have  it 
constant.  What  is  good  for  this  present  life  today  may  be  bad 
for  this  present  life  tomorrow.  What  is  productive  of  pleasure 
in  this  present  life  today  may  be  productive  of  pain  tomorrow. 
What  is  pleasing  to  the  animal  nature  of  man  may  be  ruinous  to 
his  higher  nature.  The  law,  based  on  such  a  standard,  could  not 
be  constant;  it  must  be  continually  changing  with  viewpoints, 
attitudes  and  circumstances  until  it  would  not  be  a  law  at  all. 
Thirdly,  such  a  basis  could  not  be  objective.  What  seems  good 
to  one  man  seems  bad  to  another  in  this  life.  What  seems  good 
to  a  man  now  may  seem  bad  at  a  later  time  if  this  present  life 
is  all  he  has  upon  which  to  base  goodness  or  badness.  What 
seems  good  for  himself  may  seem  bad  for  society  or  his  family, 
and  he  has  the  license  of  doing  good  or  bad  whichever  he  wishes 
to  call  it. 

But  the  true  norm  of  morality  accepted  by  Catholicism  is 
constant,  absolute,  and  objective.  Our  nature,  considered 
adequately,  shows  that  every  action  to  be  good  must  be  suitable 
to  man's  composite  nature,  to  both  his  body  and  his  immortal 
soul.  It  must  be  fitting  to  his  contingent  nature,  suitable  to  his 
dependence  on  God.  It  must  be  in  conformity  with  his  social 
nature,  so  that  it  is  not  detrimental  to  other  men.  It  must 
harmonize  with  his  domestic  nature  and  must  not  violate  the 
duties  which  he  has  in  his  nature  as  the  proprietor  of  the  lower 
creatures  of  God.  Thus,  goodness  or  badness  of  an  action  is 
determined  objectively  by  its  fitness  to  the  welfare  of  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  man's  nature.  It  is  constant,  not  changing 
with  every  stress  that  a  man  might  want  to  put  on  one  side  of 
his  nature,  such  as  this  present  life.  This  true  law  is  also 
absolute,  for  it  has  as  its  ultimate  basis  God  who  is  the  absolute 
ruler  of  all  things.    The  empty  norm  of  secularism  has  no  abso- 
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lute  law  or  judge  or  sanction.  Secularism  makes  a  man  his  own 
lawgiver,  his  own  judge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  the 
license  to  do  what  he  pleases  and  call  it  good. 

Armed  with  this  false  philosophy  of  life,  the  secularist  acts  as 
a  source  of  contamination  to  humanity.  True  it  is  that 
secularism  is  the  plague  of  society,  because  by  it  any  moral  or 
social  turpitude  can  be  explained  away.  Birth  control  and 
divorce  are  institutions  based  on  secularism.  They  are  justified 
by  the  secularist  because  in  this  present  life  they  grant  certain 
escapes  to  the  individual.  However,  they  violate  man's  duties 
contained  in  his  social  nature. 

The  social  problem  of  poverty  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  this  false  philosophy.  Here  again  this  present  life  is  very 
pleasant  as  far  as  the  rugged  individualist  is  concerned,  when 
he  can  amass  riches  at  the  expense  of  society.  As  Pope  Pius  XI 
says  in  his  "Ubi  Arcano" :  "Many  are  intent  on  exploiting  their 
neighbors  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  more  fully  and  on 
a  larger  scale  the  goods  of  this  world.  But  they  err  grievously 
who  have  turned  to  the  acquisition  of  material  and  temporal 
possessions  and  are  forgetful  of  eternal  and  spiritual  things." 
So,  the  inadaquacy  of  secularism  is  again  seen  when  man  can 
disregard  his  duties  to  society  and  indulge  in  usury,  slave- 
driving,  inhuman  treatment  of  labor,  and  manipulation  of  mar- 
kets to  promote  his  own  present  happiness.  As  a  proprietor  of 
God's  creatures,  he  sins  when  he  uses  them  to  his  advantage 
and  the  detriment  of  society,  but  the  moral  code  of  secularism 
can  neither  condemn  nor  punish  him. 

Secular  happiness  can  be  secured  through  an  unjust  though 
successful  war.  It  is  promoted  by  the  secularist  who  bases  his 
moral  code  on  considerations  purely  human,  and  takes  as  his 
human  consideration  the  selfish  attitude  of  profiteer  or  politi- 
cian, or  the  nationalistic  viewpoint  of  enraged  secular  masses. 
Catholicism  condemns  many  wars  as  unjust  because,  though  the 
aggressors  may  gain  material  and  territory,  they  violate  the 
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nature  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  its  social  duties  toward  other 
members  of  society.  Furthermore  the  wanton  waste  of  an 
unjust  war  is  an  abuse  of  the  creatures  given  to  man  by  God, 
and  is  not  in  accord  with  man's  nature  as  a  proprietor  of  the 
creatures  of  God. 

Other  chronic  social  evils  are  outgrowths  of  secularism  as  a 
false  philosophy  of  life.  Suicide,  as  we  know,  is  wrong  because 
it  violates  the  contingent  nature  of  man  in  usurping  direct  and 
absolute  dominion  over  human  life — a  right  which  belongs  to 
God  alone.  But  secularism,  based  on  the  premise  that  religion 
and  religious  considerations,  as  of  God  or  a  future  life,  should 
be  ignored  or  excluded,  can  rationalize  it.  When  a  man  is 
weighed  down  with  worldly  troubles,  he  can  be  made  less 
unhappy  by  removing  them  through  suicide.  Thus  from  a  purely 
human  viewpoint  suicide  can  be  justified.  The  same  facts  apply 
to  "mercy-killings,"  a  growing  problem  of  the  day. 

Education  is  another  phase  of  social  life  that  has  been 
degraded  by  secularism.  True  education  should  contribute  to 
man's  ultimate  end.  Education  under  Catholicism  does  this  by 
pointing  out  to  man  how  he  can  attain  perfect  happiness  in  God. 
But  education  under  secularism  cannot  do  so.  Since  it  is  based 
en  the  premise  that  considerations  of  God  and  a  future  life 
should  be  ignored  or  excluded,  it  would  contradict  itself  if  it 
tried  to  give  a  true  and  complete  educational  program.  Pope 
Pius  XI  says  in  "Ubi  Arcano":  "Thus,  the  school  forcibly 
deprived  of  the  right  to  teach  anything  about  God  or  His  law 
could  not  but  fail  in  its  efforts  to  really  educate,  that  is,  to  lead 
children  to  the  practice  of  virtue. ' ' 

Secularists  have  been  superficial  students.  They  have 
examined  physical  things  and  have  helped  the  progress  of 
science  in  some  respects.  But  they  are  impeded  from  an 
attainment  of  complete  education  by  the  basic  intransigence  of 
their  philosophy.  Such  science,  as  Christopher  Dawson  points 
out  in  "The  Modern  Dilemma,"  is  "nothing  but  a  new  kind  of 
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magic.' '  To  the  man  really  interested  in  truth,  all  things  point 
to  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  life,  and  a  secularist  must 
hypocritically  deny  these  ultimate  truths  to  keep  his  profes- 
sional standing.  For  this  reason  secularists  are  not  honest 
students  nor  true  promoters  of  education. 

Secular  education  by  itself  does  not  prepare  the  student  for 
his  place  in  society,  because  it  does  not  provide  him  with  a  true 
philosophy  of  life.  An  education  does  not  consist  in  merely 
acquiring  a  vast  store  of  facts.  It  must  draw  valid  conclusions 
and  provide  therefrom  a  correct  code  of  morals.  Secularism 
cannot  provide  such  an  education. 

In  all  this  we  can  see  how  secularism  is  a  false  philosophy  of 
life  because  it  is  inadequate.  It  considers  only  the  present  life 
of  man  while  his  immortal  spiritual  life  is  the  one  really  most 
important  to  him.  We  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  consider  man's 
happiness  in  this  life,  but  we  do  say  it  is  wrong  to  exclude  and 
ignore  the  other  more  important  sides  of  his  nature.  i  i  For  the 
unquenchable  aspiration  to  reach  a  suitable  state  of  happiness 
even  on  earth  is  planted  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  Christianity  has  always  recognized  and  ardently 
promoted  every  just  effort  of  true  culture  and  sound  progress 
for  the  perfecting  and  developing  of  mankind. ' '  Because  of  its 
basic  fallacy  we  have  seen  how  it  is  the  plague  that  weakens 
religion,  ruins  morality,  and  infects  society. 

Into  a  world  dominated  by  such  a  false  philosophy  of  life,  the 
Catholic  graduate  of  this  year  must  pass.  Such  a  world,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  he  must  rescue  from  the  plague  of  secularism. 
The  Catholic  graduate  has  within  his  reach  the  true  philosophy 
of  life  which  can  overcome  the  false  philosophy  of  secularism. 
The  cure  is  Catholicism.  It  is  a  duty  of  the  Catholic  graduate 
especially  to  set  forth  to  the  world  the  truths  of  life  contained 
in  this  true  philosophy  in  order  that  mankind  may  be  saved 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  secularism.  Such  a  program  can  be 
accomplished,  but  it  calls  for  intelligent  Catholic  action.    Not  a 
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civil  war,  not  a  political  party,  but  a  systematic  opposition  to 
secularism  at  its  source  is  the  action  that  must  be  taken. 
Secularism  springs  from  a  false  education.  It  must  find  its  cure 
in  a  true  one. 

Education  in  the  true  philosophy  of  life  must  be  given  to 
those  who  are  now  exposed  to  secularized  education  only.  In 
the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  of  the  country,  students 
should  be  shown  the  obvious  truths  of  God  and  immortality  of 
the  soul  contained  in  all  things  that  we  observe  and  all  facts  that 
we  experience.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man  that  he 
should  attempt  to  amass  mere  secular  knowledge  and  ignore  its 
ultimate  cause.  The  facts  of  life  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead  should  be  exposed  to  the  considerations  of  all  pupils. 
Our  young  boys  and  girls  will  accept  the  true  philosophy  of  life 
if  they  are  not  corrupted  by  the  selfish  secular  motives  of  our 
present  public  system  of  education. 

Further,  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation,  chairs 
of  scholastic  philosophy  should  be  established.  The  students  in 
these  schools  have  a  right  to  the  true  system  of  thought.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  nation  our  founders  and  patriots  were 
educated  along  these  lines  and  the  good  effects  of  their  training- 
is  shown  in  the  fine  moral,  social  and  religious  conditions  of  our 
country  in  its  early  days.  Students  of  the  present  time  will  also 
profit  from  an  education  in  the  true  philosophy  of  life  rather 
than  a  mere  secular  training. 

It  is  a  task  of  the  Catholic  graduate  to  work  that  these 
corrections  may  be  made  in  our  system  of  formal  education. 
He  is  the  trained  leader  in  Catholic  Action.  He  will  have  influ- 
ence upon  our  educational  system,  since  he  knows  how  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  this  system  of  teaching  fundamental  truths 
should  be  introduced. 

Moreover,  the  Catholic  graduate  should  press  the  fight  for 
Catholicsm  and  against  secularism  in  other  fields  of  public 
information.    Such  a  man  should  form  the  nucleus  in  his  parish 
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for  the  development  of  parish  clubs  to  study  the  truths  of 
reality,  the  foundations  of  Catholicism.  Organizations  are  now 
formed  in  parishes,  including  Sodalities,  Holy  Name  Societies, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Societies,  and  clubs  of  other  kinds  which 
emphasize  certain  phases  of  Catholic  action.  The  Catholic 
graduate  should  help  bring  it  about  that  the  members  of  these 
groups  become  firm  in  their  understanding  of  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  life. 

Again,  the  Catholic  graduate  must  show  by  his  example  that 
the  true  philosophy  of  life  is  practical.  All  men  must  admire 
the  man  who  acts  according  to  the  principles  inculcated  by 
Catholicism  rather  than  the  selfish  man  whose  harsh  actions 
are  condoned  by  secularism. 

Lastly  the  Catholic  graduate  must  pray,  and  lead  others  in 
prayer,  that  the  world  may  be  saved  from  secularism  and  its 
necessarily  evil  effects.  The  Catholic  knows  that  there  is  a  God 
who  absolutely  controls  the  world.  Hence  he  realizes  the  value 
of  asking  the  help  of  God  against  the  system  that  ignores  Him. 
In  this  regard  Pius  XI  gives  us  this  advice  in  his  encyclical, 
' '  Caritate  Christ ' ' :  "  Mindful  then  of  our  condition,  that  we  are 
essentially  limited  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  before  everything  else  let  us  have  recourse  to  prayer 
....  In  addition,  prayer  will  remove  the  fundamental  cause  of 
present  day  difficulties  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  is 
the  insatiable  greed  for  earthly  goods.  The  man  who  prays 
looks  above  to  the  goods  of  heaven  whereon  he  meditates  and 
which  he  desires.' ' 


JUST  WAITING 

Elizabeth  Hendkicks,  U.  C.  Special 

o  this  is  Paris  and  the  Eiffel  Tower!  I  really  didn't  need 
to  travel  all  the  way  across  the  ocean  to  see  this.  It  looks 
exactly  like  the  picture  in  my  dog-eared  French  grammar. 

The  same  kind  of  a  day,  too — dark  and  cloudy.    The  rain  might 

pour  down  any  minute. 

I  wonder  if  that's  Paul  over  there.  No  surely  not;  after 
waiting  seven  years  to  meet  a  person,  not  even  a  German  would 
sit  on  a  park  bench  with  his  nose  buried  in  a  newspaper,  much 
less  a  Frenchman.  You'd  think  he  would  be  here,  though.  He 
wrote, — "The  west  entrance  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  at  three 
o'clock,  July  twenty-eighth."  I'm  sure  that's  what  he  said; 
and  here  I  am,  and  here  he  isn't.  Oh,  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  a 
French  boy  that  I  had  never  seen,  I  guess.  But  it  did  sound 
exciting.  "I  will  come  to  Paris  for  the  five  days  that  you  are 
to  be  there.  I  can  stay  with  my  aunt,  and  we  will  see  Paris 
together." 

What  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by  "seeing  Paris  together?" 
Is  he  going  to  take  me  to  the  Bal  Tabarin  and  the  Lido,  or  will 
some  stuffy  old  aunt  with  a  lorgnette  chaperon  us  to  the  opera  f 
If  he  turns  out  to  be  pokey,  I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  I  can 
ignore  him  after  he  has  made  a  two-hundred  mile  train  trip  to 
entertain  me. 

I  wonder  what  Miss  Davis  would  say  if  she  could  have  heard 
me  directing  that  cab  driver  as  if  I'd  simply  been  born  on  the 
right  bank.  She's  probably  still  drilling  green  high  school 
freshmen  on  "  Je  suis,  tu  es,  il  est,"  and  here  I  am  right  in  the 
heart  of  it  all. 

But  where  is  Paul?    This  is  certainly  a  funny  procedure. 
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I  wonder  what  he  thinks  American  girls  are  like.  European 
ideas  are  always  surprising  me.  It'd  certainly  be  a  joke  on  him 
if  he  thought  I  was  an  American  heiress  whom  he  could  sweep 
off  her  feet.  I've  told  him  that  I  live  in  Fremont,  a  small  town, 
but  I  could  tell  by  his  letters  that  he  didn't  understand.  That 
time  he  was  considering  coming  to  New  York  to  study  architec- 
ture, he  said  he  'd  try  to  arrange  his  trip  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Fremont.  Probably  the  location  of  Nebraska  is  too  unimportant 
to  teach  a  little  French  schoolboy. 

Miss  Davis  would  be  pretty  surprised  if  she  knew  what  had 
resulted  from  her  suggestion  that  we  write  to  real  French  high 
school  students  for  practice.  I  wonder  if  the  others  in  the  class 
developed  friendships  with  their  correspondents.  Paul's  letters 
have  always  been  so  fascinating  that  I  never  wanted  to  lose 
track  of  him.  He  can't  be  unintelligent,  for  he  has  discussed 
novels  and  paintings  and  current  events.  He  must  have  a  good 
family,  too.  Those  kodaks  he  sent  me  of  his  father  receiving 
the  Legion  of  Honor  .  .  .  they  surely  don't  give  that  to  just 
anyone. 

Here  it  is,  quarter  after  three,  and  still  no  sign  of  Paul. 
Perhaps  he  won't  come  at  all.  In  a  way  I  wish  he  wouldn't.  I 
don't  know  what  in  the  world  I'd  say  to  him  if  he  were  coming 
up  the  walk  right  now.  Maybe  we  won't  even  be  able  to  under- 
stand each  other.  My  vocabulary  isn't  as  wide  as  it  might  be. 
Of  course,  he  is  a  few  months  younger  than  I  am.  I  found  that 
out  in  one  of  the  letters.  But  his  picture  made  him  look  tall — 
and  good  looking.  I  believe  I  must  have  fallen  for  that  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  or  I  wouldn't  be  here  now.    No,  I  certainly  wouldn't. 

I  don't  know  when  I've  had  such  a  case  of  jitters.  I  wish  I'd 
never  taken  French  and  started  this  blame  thing.  If  I  knew 
where  the  party  was  now  I'd  get  that  cab  driver  to  take  me 
there.  They  were  going  to  Versailles,  though,  and  it  would  cost 
me  a  young  fortune  to  ride  clear  out  there  in  a  taxi.  I  don't 
ih ink  I  like  Paris  very  well.     It's  too  dismal.     Just  like  any 
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other  city,   but   perhaps   a   little  more    terrifying  when   you 
are  alone. 

Oh,  Paul,  please  come  now  if  you  are  coming  at  all.  Let's  get 
this  meeting  over.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  more  dignified  if  I  'd 
walk  away  and  come  back  in  a  little  while.  Then  he  could  meet 
me;  I  would  not  be  meeting  him.  No,  I  guess  I'll  wait;  I  might 
get  lost  if  I  wandered  more  than  ten  feet  away. 

Here  comes  a  bus  just  loaded  with  people.  He's  probably  on 
that,  and  was  delayed.  No,  wrong  again;  more  American 
tourists.  You  certainly  never  would  believe  there  is  a  depres- 
sion in  America. 

I  wish  I  were  at  home.  I'm  sick  of  traveling  and  talking  to 
people  I've  never  seen  before  and  will  very  likely  never 
see  again.  I  hate  waiting  for  people!  I  always  have  been 
nervous  waiting.  Why  are  people  born  with  imaginations 
anyway ! 

Is  that  clock  striking  three-thirty?  It  is!  Now  what  shall  I 
do?  If  he  has  come  two  hundred  miles  to  see  me,  it  would  be 
terrible  to  leave.  He  doesn't  know  my  hotel.  I'm  not  so  awfully 
sure  I  know  it  myself.  It  was  on  Eue  de  la — Castiglonne! — No, 
that's  the  travel  bureau.  Well,  I  can  always  go  there  and  ask 
about  the  hotel. 

A  half -hour  really  isn't  so  bad.  Why  Bill  West  was  forty-five 
minutes  late  for  our  date  to  the  lawn  party  last  spring,  and  I 
was  so  late  myself  I  didn't  even  know  it  until  he  began  to 
apologize. 

I'll  give  Paul  a  little  longer.  I  wonder  what  he  is  expecting 
of  me.  Now,  that's  an  idea.  I've  always  tried  to  be  honest  with 
him  in  my  letters.  I  didn't  lead  him  on,  either,  when  I  got  that 
letter  that  sort  of  bordered  on  romance.  I  thought  maybe  he'd 
never  write  again  after  I  sent  that  reply  telling  him  to  stick  to 
books  or  something  concrete.    But  he  wasn't  very  upset  by  that. 
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A  month  later  I  received  the  Christmas  number  of  L' Illustration 
from  him  and  a  little  leather  diary. 

After  he  asked  if  he  could  entertain  me  in  Paris,  I  wrote  that 
I'd  be  a  little  taller  than  average,  and  have  brown  eyes  and  red 
hair.  Maybe  that  is  what  is  the  matter.  He  doesn't  care  for 
red  hair.  He 's  scared  of  my  possible  temper,  or  he  thinks  I  'm 
a  siren.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  be  disappointed  that  I'm  not 
a  little  wilder.  Oh,  well,  I'm  not  going  to  worry.  After  all,  I'm 
me,  and  if  he  doesn't  like  me,  he  just  doesn't  have  to.  This 
isn't  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

I  guess  I'll  start  counting  the  cars.  They  are  such  funny 
cars,  and  such  funny  people.  Look  at  that  little  old  man  shaking 
his  umbrella  over  there.  And  those  children  with  their  nurse. 
I  wish  I'd  see  someone  really  ravishing  like  Marlene  Dietrich 
as  the  Parisian  jewel  thief.  I  want  some  glamour.  I  hope  Paul 
can  show  it  to  me. 

The  tenth  car  from  this  one  will  be  his  taxi,  I'm  sure.  He'll 
come  rushing  out  smiling,  a  little  hesitant,  profusely  apologetic, 
and  after  a  few  words  of  introduction,  we  '11  drive  off.  Perhaps 
dinner,  the  theater,  and  a  little  dancing.  Yes,  I'm  going  to  start 
counting  right  now.  One,  two,  three  ...  I  don't  see  any  taxis 
yet  .  .  .  four,  five  .  .  .  half  way  through  and  still  none  in  sight 
.  .  .  six,  seven  .  .  .  maybe  I'd  better  make  it  twenty-five  cars 
.  .  .  eight  ...  no,  I  said  ten.  I  'm  going  to  stick  to  it.  I  want 
to  be  a  woman  of  decision,  not  wishy-washy  .  .  .  Nine,  ten. 
Nope,  no  taxis.  I'm  going  to  my  hotel.  He  can  just  trot  his 
aunt  around  Paris. 

Oh!  There's  a  car  stopping!  Someone  with  a  chauffeur. 
Someone  rather  wealthy,  I'd  say.  And  there's  a  boy.  It  is! 
I'm  sure  it's  Paul.  Why,  I  never  dreamed  he'd  come  now  it's 
bo  late,  but  I'm  glad  he  did.  Isn't  he  nicely  dressed!  Oh,  I'll 
be  proud  to  see  Paris  with  him.  And  there  is  that  twinkle  in 
liis  eye.    I  'm  just  sure  we'll  like  each  other. 

'How  do  you  do,  Paul.  You  are  Paul,  aren't  you?  I'm  Janet 
McMartin  from  America." 


